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OF INTEREST TO AMATEURS 


ALEXANDRA PALACE 


THEATRE, 
WOOD GREEN, LONDON, N. 22. 


THIS EXCELLENT THEATRE, 
REPAINTED AND DECORATED THROUGHOUT 


TO LET 
THEATRICALS, - 
LECTURES, 
CAMPAIGNS, etc. 


SEATING ACCOMMODATION 1,200 


ONE OF THE LARGEST STAGES IN LONDON. 
LICENSED RESTAURANT. 
25 MINUTES FROM THE WEST END. 
15 DRESSING ROOMS 
INCLUSIVE AND MODERATE TERMS. 


APPLY : ARCHIE PITT, LESSEE, 
PRINCES CHAMBERS, COVENTRY ST. W.1. 


(Over Prince of Wales Theatre). 
"PHONE : REGENT 7236. 








B. A. PITTAR (Producer). 


RECENT PRODUCTIONS INCLUDE : 
‘* Ambrose Applejohn’s Adventures "’ 
(Salisbury, A. 
“French Leave’’ (Tonbridge, A. 
**Lilies of the Field’’ (Berkhamsted, A.D. 
we — (Egham and Staines, A. 
**Nothing but the Truth’’ (Canterbury, A. 
Individual Coaching Undertaken. 
For Particulars Apply: 
56 PORTLAND ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, W.11 
Phones: Park 2529. 
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17 EXCEL HOUSE, WHITCOMB STREET, W.C.2 
COSTUMES designed and executed for Pro- 
fessional and Amateur Productions. 
Original Fancy Dresses 
STAGE SETTINGS and LIGHTING designed 
and executed, and entire productions staged and 
rehearsed by Professional Coach 
INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION given to each 
order by a Fully Qualified Specialist, on each 
branch of the work, in both Historical Accuracy 
and Modern Interpretation 
MODERATE CHARGES 
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MISS WEBBER’S 
Typewriting Office 


PLAYS, PARTS, AUTHORS’ MSS., Eze. 
VISITING SECRETARIES. 
DUPLICATING. 





6 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, London, $.W1 
(Telephone : Gerrard 4387) 











THE 


VILLAGE DRAMA SOCIETY 


(in association with the British “Drama League.) 
Good Historical Costumes on hire at very 
low rates to players in Town and Country. 


Special terms to members of the British 
Drama League. 


Plays for reading. Advice given. 
Playwritirg Competitions. 
The Hon, Secretary, 


THE VILLAGE DRAMA SOCIETY 


15 Peckham Road, S.E. 5. Tel. No. : Rodney 3366 








CYRIL WOOD 


PRODUCER, LECTURER, CRITIC 


(Recent Productions at the Arts 
Theatre Club, London, 


Bath Repertory Season, 
Festival Theatre, 
Cambridge). 


IMPROVE 
AMATEUR 
ACTIVITY 
by giving it 
EXPERIENCED 
PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTION 


Terms 

for Amateur 

Productions, Lee- 

tures, or Criticism, 
apply to CYRIL WOOD, 
BIX, HENLEY-ON-THAMES 
Telephone - ~- - - + Henley-on-Thames 331 
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A CHEAP SUMMER HOLIDAY 


WHY NOT SPEND A WEEK 


THE BEAUTIFUL AND HISTORIC 
COUNTRYSIDE OF 


THE MALVERN HILLS? 


AUGUST 19th—31st, 1929 


Under the Direction of Sir Barry Jackson, in association 
with Captain Roy W. Limbert 


MALVERN FESTIVAL 


OF THE FOLLOWING PLAYS 


By BERNARD SHAW 


THE APPLE CART (FIRST PRODUCTION) 
BACK TO METHUSELAH! (IN ITS ENTIRETY) 
CHSAR AND CLEOPATRA 
HEARTBREAK HOUSE 


Serial Tickets from 12/10 to 65/9 for 6 performances. 
Excellent local hotels and other accommodation to suit all purses. 


Full particulars on application to the Birmingham Repertory Theatre, The Malvern Theatre, Great 
Malvern or Birmingham Repertory Theatre Offices, 34 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2 
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CHAS. H. FOX I? 


ACRE HOUSE 


=ATRICAL. R LE BAR 9521 
me“ tONDON. =—-« 72 LONG ACRE,LONDON = MPLE Bar Gin 


Telegrams: 


Telephone : 


(NEW PREMISES) 


SPECIAL TERMS COSTUMES & wes cents 


FOR SCHOOLS 


coueces AND ~=WIGS FORALL PLAYs MAKEUP AND 


DRAMA LEAGUE 


OTHER 


Bana & OPERAS. ON HIRE AT  geouisices 
VERY REASONABLE COST - 























GRAND THEATRE, SWANAGE 


Swanage Repertory 
Season 


Under the direction of K. and R. Wade 





June 3rd— 
“The House on the Sand.”’ 
June 10th— 
“The Stockly Case.’ 
June 17th— 
“Summer Holiday.” 
June 24th— 
“Love Laughs at 
Locksmiths.’’ 


FELIX IRWIN 
HOLLAND BENNETT 
BETTY POTTER 
CHRISTINE LINDSAY 


Producer: RALPH NEALE 


Bird's Scenic Studios & Stores 


CASTLE BROMWICH, BIRMINGHAM 
(3 minutes from station) 


SECRETARIES AND PRODUCERS— 


REST ASSURED 


that by placing all your 
SCENIC NEEDS before the ACTUAL LENDER 


you will be wise 








We hold over 20 Tons of Stage Scenery, Draperies 
and Effects ; and also retain the services of capable 
people to keep it in condition. 

















TELEPHONE - - REGENT 5197 


J. H. SPAANS, 

7 LISLE STREET, 

LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C.2 
Private, Theatrical and Historical 


WIG MAKER 


A large variety of Wigs always in stock for 
Hire or Purchase. 
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Costumes by— 


he biggest problem 

of mounting any pro- 
duction is taken off your 
hands by consulting 
Raynes. Let them know 
your plans, the strength 
of your cist, and by 
return of post they will 

> estimate for a complete 
and correct wardrobe. 


RAYNES 


(H. & M. RAYNE, LTD.), 


15 RUPERT STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


(One minute from Piccadilly Circus) 




















PLAYS FOR AMATEURS 


In Three and Four Acts 


net 
CHARLES McEVOY s. d 
*The Three Barrows. Drama in ha acts 
(7 M, 5 F) 3 6 
*When the Devil was Ill. Comedy i in 4 acts 


ae 


(5 M, 4 F) 
tDavid Ballard. Play in 3 acts (6 M, 4 F) 2 
ANTHONY P. WHARTON 
tAt the Barn. —_ — in 3 acts 
(7 M, 4 F) . 2 6 


CYRIL HARCOURT 
tA Place in the Sun. nai aimed in 
3 acts (5 M,4F). 2 © 


GEORGE J. HAMLEN 
tThe Waldies. Comedy in 4 acts (5 M,4F) 2 6 
tBarbara Grows Up. eaeaeitied in 3 acts 
(3 M, 4 F) . 2 6 


ANTHONY ROWLEY 

*A Weaver’s Shuttle. Comedy in 3 acts 

(6 M, 5 F) a me te a ae 
*Produced by the Glasgow, Manchester or Liverpool 

Repertory Theatres. 
¢Produced in London. 
INSPECTION’ COPIES of any of the above may be had by 
remitting the amount of the published prices together with 
threepence postage. These copies must be returned within 21 
days, when the deposit will be refunded. 
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THUMB-NAIL PL OTS, Part II (with Addenda), contains 
full particul ars of the above plays and many others (90 pages). 
| free ls. 


JOSEPH WILLIAMS, LIMITED 


32. GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.1 











NOW READY 


The Romantic 
Young Lady 


by G. MARTINEZ SIERRA 
In an English Version by 


Helen and Harley Granville-Barker 
Cloth 3s. 6d. net; paper 2s. 6d. net 














Write for a copy 
gratis and post free 
of our new 


LIST of PLAYS 


It shows the number 

of characters (m. & f.) 

and the number of 
acts and scenes 























10 Plays for 10/- 


PLAYS OF TO-DAY 


Two volumes, each containing five plays. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. per vo!. 5s. net. (sold separately) 


First Volume: Second Volume: 


Chains Elizabeth Baker | Prunella Laurence 
Housman & Granville- 
Abraham Lincoln Barker 


John Drinkwater | The New Sin 

| B. Macdonald Hastings 
| Pompey the Great 

The Voysey Inheritance | John Masefield 


“le-Rarker | Mary Broome 
H. Genie Reter Allan Monkhouse 


Hindle Wakes | Rutherford & Son 
Stanley Houghton Githa Sowerby 


Jane Clegg St. J. Ervine 





SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd. 
44 Museum Street, W.C.1 
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STAGE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
— ON HIRE OR FOR SALE 


THE THOMAS J. DIGBY ILLUMINATING 


ENGINEERING CO., LTD. | 
12 & 39 Gerrard Street, London, W.1 





PHONES GERRARD 0936/7 
TELEGRAMS “OHMGELD WESTRAND” 
































Nineteen plays for less than Sixpence each! 


Great Modern British Plays 





1040 Pages, Second Large Impression 8/6 net. 
Observer: ‘‘ This excellent book contains some of the cream of recent drama in a handy, cheap and 
acceptable form.” | 

















The Court Players School of Historical Dancing & Mime 


Classes specialising in these subjects are held at the 
STUDIO THEATRE, 18 CHEPSTOW VILLAS, W.11 
Costume, Period Deportment, Historical Subjects. | Melusine Wood 
Mime and Dramatic Subjects. Oonah Todd-Naylor, <A.T.S.T. 


Honours Certificate Central School of Speech Training and Dramatic Art. 
Honours Certificate (Mime) Ginner—Mawer School. 


Historical, Greek and National Dancing. Margaret Rubel 
Advanced Member A.T.R.G.D. 


Particulars and Terms for Entertainments, etc :—from the Principal, Miss Melusine Wood. 











Period Costumes S#4KESPEARIAN, MEDIEVAL, ITALIAN, GEORGIAN, and 


DOREEN ERROLL 


FRANCISCAN HABITS, Etc. Special terms to members of the Drama League 





23 STEELES ROAD, HAVERSTOCK HILL, LONDON, N.W.3. Primrose 2434 











A PUBLISHER OF PLAYS 


GEORGE ROBERTS (as Maunsel of Dublin) published Plays by J. M. Synge, St. John G. 
Ervine, George Moore, Lady Gregory, Arthur Symons, T. C. Murray, Conall O'Riordan, 
Lennox Robinson, and Padraic Colum, is now publishing in London. 

DRAMATISTS are invited to submit their manuscripts to him at:— 

24 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


By E. A. Baughan 


HAVE seen at least four plays of uncom- 

mon interest and achievement during the 
month. That may not seem a great number 
to those optimists who expect every new 
play to be a masterpiece. Nor do I expect 
that all my four plays will be still running 
when these lines are read. Indeed, it is 
one of the healthy signs of the theatre of 
to-day that no play has too long a run. 
From this rule we may except, of course, 
musical comedies and plays suck as ‘* The 
New Moon ”’ at the Drury Lane Theatre 
or the new Aldwych farce ‘‘ A Cup of Kind- 
ness.’’ Both these entertainments will no 
doubt run as long as their predecessors. 
And there is no reason why we need com- 
plain of that success, for each in its own 
way is good theatrical work. 

Perhaps the most noticeable of the four 
plays I have singled out for mention is 
Du Bose and Dorothy Heyward’s ‘‘ Porgy ’ 
at His Majesty’s Theatre (April 10). It is 
not so much a great play as a great stage 
production. For this Rouben Mamoulian is 
responsible. The production is that of the 
New York Theatre Guild. The impression 
“ Porgy ’’ made on me was that the drama 
of the cripple’s love was so merged in the 
background of life in the negro quarter of 
Charleston that it lost interest. As the 
play ends with Porgy setting out in his goat 
cart on a fruitless search for the woman he 
loves, the climax had no power to move one. 
Porgy and his love had not mattered one 
way or the other. The truth is the vivid 
life of the negroes and their strange 


mysticism and emotionalism are the real 
subjects of this very interesting play. 

A second play that 1 admired was A. A. 
Milne’s ‘‘ The Ivory Door ’’ at the Hay- 
market Theatre (April 17). It had a very 
short run, but it seemed to me a very 
beautiful little play. True, it did not cut 
very deep, but I do not suppose that the 
London play-going public turned it down 
for that reason. We do not like plays of 
fantasy, especially when they are gracefully 
symbolical. Nor do we like gloomy drama. 
For that reason I doubt if Clemence Dane’s 
‘* Mariners,’? Wyndham’s Theatre (April 
29) will run as long as the acting of Sybil 
Thorndike and Lewis Casson and the merits 
of this powerful drama deserve. The play 
would be finer if the author had not been 
so obviously set on pointing a moral. My 
third play, ‘‘ Captain Banner,’’ first pro- 
duced at the Arts Theatre Club (April 25) 
and immediately afterwards transferred to 
the Little Theatre (April 29) is also a 
gloomy play. But the author ‘‘ George 
Preedy ’’ has managed to make the love 
story of the captain in command of the 
fortress in which the Queen of Denmark 
is imprisoned, full of interest. Some critics 
called this play melodramatic. That is 
precisely what it is not. The character of 
Captain Banner himself is a fine study in 
psychology, and the Queen is drawn no 
less subtly. Moreover, this mystery author 
has a strong sense of the theatre. As a 
consequence, Godfrey Tearle had at last a 
part worthy of his powers, and that excel- 
lent actress, Dorothy Green, played with 
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a fine sense of character. At the moment 
of writing | hear that the play is not doing 
too well but it certainly gave me an evening 
of rare pleasure. 

My fourth play, ‘‘ The Infinite Shoe- 
black,’’ was also first produced at the Arts 
Theatre Club and afterwards transferred to 
the Comedy Theatre (April 29). Mr. 
Norman Macowan has written a sincere 
and idealistic play which is spoiled, how- 
ever, by the ordinary theatrical solution of a 
difficult problem by death. The author and 
the beautiful acting of Miss Mary Newcomb 
made us believe that the heroine, Mary, 
would give up her desire to ‘* flame ”’ 
through the world for the sake of her love 
for Andrew Berwick, in spite of the fact 
that he never ceases to quote Carlyle at 
her. Leslie Banks made Andrew a possible 
character. But there is no kind of logic 
in making Mary die after giving birth to 
a child. What the author probably intended 
to portray was the gradual breaking of 
Mary’s spirit as she discovers that even 
her great love is not strong enough to stand 
against a kind of life against which her 
whole nature rebels. Physical weakness 
merely brings this spiritual defeat to a 
climax, But Mr. Macowan has not given 
himself space to treat the drama in that 
way, and his death bed seems merely a 
theatrical way out of a difficult situation. 

In ordinary theatrical plays there have 
been several that should make a success. 
Apart from the new Aldwych farce there is 
the amusing ‘‘ Baa, Baa, Black Sheep ’’ at 
the New Theatre (April 22), ‘* Paris 
Bound ’’ at the Lyric Theatre (April 30) 
and ‘‘ The Garey Divorce Case’’ at the 
Court Theatre (April 24). 

With the exception of the Incorporated 
Stage Society and 300 Club the Sunday 
Societies have become too much a medium 
for trying out commercial plays. 
** Rasputin,’”” produced by the Stage 
Society, was interesting as a more or less 
faithful presentation of history but it had 
no real dramatic understanding of the 
character of that sinister ‘‘ holy man.’’ Mr. 
John van Druten’s “‘ After All ’’ produced 
by the 300 Club (April 5) is, in my opinion, 
an advance on ‘ Diversion ”’ and ‘* Young 
Woodley.’* The young author has treated a 
difficult subject for the stage with rare insight 
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and, what is strange in a young dramatist, 
with sympathetic wisdom. It is not, 
perhaps, the kind of play that the public will 
care to see, because it relies almost entirely 
on subtle character-drawing. Another play, 
produced at one matinée only (April 23), 
would in any other country but this have 
a long run. I refer to Mr. Howard Peacey’s 
‘* Warren Hastings.’’ As a matter of fact, 
there was some question of producing this 
fine play at Drury Lane not long ago. 


THE UNNAMED SOCIETY’S | EXHIBITION 


When the Manchester Unnamed Society decided to 
hold an Exhibition in the new Salon Club Gallery, 
it was thought that possibly, there might be more 
designs and exhibits than the Gallery would hold, 
but, although there were a large number of drawings 
to hang, it was amazing as the work progressed to 
find what a passion artists have for destroying 
their finest creations. This appears to be due not 
so much to modesty as to ungovernable rage which 
seizes them at intervals! However, all the best- 
known of the Society’s stage settings in the past 
were represented: W. Grimmond’s setting for ‘* St. 
Simeon Stylites ”? (which has been followed in prac- 
tically every production of ‘‘ St, Simeon ’’ since), 
Lilian Reburn’s sprightly ‘‘ Invisible Duke ’’ set, 
and Margaret Nicholls’s delightfully painted curtains 
for ‘“‘ The Pleasure Garden.’’ These and many 
others, including a great number of costume designs 
by William Grimmond, Eric Newton, Lilian Reburn, 
Karl Hagedorn and Godfrey Craven, made the 
gray walls of the gallery shine with gaiety and 
colour, and incidentally provided an almost com- 
plete history of the Society’s activities since 1917. 
The absence of madels surprised some visitors, 
but the Society has rarely used models, and of late 
years has given them up altogether. 

The Exhibition had the honour of being opened 
on April 17 by A. S. Wallace, the well-known 
dramatic critic of the Manchester Guardian, who 
was supported by Mr. St. John Ervine. Mr. Wallace 
spoke of the difficulty of obtaining a _ balance 
between the work of the author and the work of 
the artist, a balance at which the Unnamed Society 
had always aimed, and which, after being present 
at something like a thousand theatrical pro- 
ductions, he had rarely seen bettered. In 
conclusion, Mr. Wallace said that we must look 
to the artist to express in line, light and colour 
the dominant ideas of the author. 

Mr. St. John Ervine was very gloomy about the 
terrible city of Manchester, the shocking state of the 
drama, and the melancholy lives led by dramatic 
critics. Perhaps the drawings on the walls might 
have cheered him up a little had he not been in 
such an extremely sad frame of mind. 

The Exhibition, which attracted a large number 
of visitors, closed on April 26. 

F. S. S. 
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THE VALUE OF BROADCAST DRAMA* 


T was a happy idea of the British Drama 

League Club Room to organise the 
Discussion on the artistic value of the 
Broadcast Play which took place in the 
Library at 8 Adelphi Terrace, on Friday 
evening, April ig. Major Frank Vernon 
presided, and the two opening speakers 
were Miss Naomi Royde-Smith and Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie, who, it will be remem- 
bered, produced a wonderfully successful 
broadcast version of his novel ‘‘ Carnival ” 
a few months since. 

To Miss Royde-Smith there fell the task 
of proposing the resolution that ‘‘ The 
Broadcast play is an unsatisfactory Form 
of Art.’’ Nobody, she said, has ever pre- 
tended that the broadcast play was a satis- 
factory form of ‘‘entertainment,’’ for at best 
it was a poor substitute for that combina- 
tion of light, colour, movement and speech 
which made up the normally produced stage 
play. Now, a play, Miss Royde-Smith 
maintained, was at once deformed and 
emasculated if it were presented in any but 
its proper medium. Even to hear a play 
read aloud was an ordeal that few people 
could stand without suffering ineffable bore- 
dom. The effect of the same voice trying 
to simulate’ different characters was 
definitely unpleasant, and although in the 
broadcast play it was true that various 
speakers were employed, yet the effect was 
very often so confusing as to render the 
drama almost unintelligible. 

From the point of view of the actor, 
the effect of the broadcast play was scarcely 
less devastating. The art of the actor lay 
most importantly in his power of appealing 
to the eye, and through the eye to the 
emotions. This factor was implicit in our 
common parlance. ‘‘ Seeing a play’”’ 
is the phrase we use, rater than 
“hearing a_ play.” So it is what 
we see, far more than what we 
hear, that persuades us to laughter or to 
tears in the theatre. Indeed, what we see 
gives its value to what we hear. To 
deprive an actor of his faculty for convey- 
ing emotion by gesture and by expression 
of countenance is to rob him of more than 
half his powers. In a stage play, too, the 

* Reprinted by permission from ‘‘ The Listener.’’ 





effect of a speech on a character who is 
being spoken to can only be perceived by 
the sense of sight. No broadcast method 
conceivable could supply this fundamental 
deficiency. 

Finally, in respect to its effect on the 
listener, the broadcast play was, in Miss 
Royde-Smith’s view, beyond the pale. In 
Mr. H. G. Wells’s phrase, it ‘‘ teaches us 
what life must be like for the blind.’’ Nay, 
more, it does not even educate the ear, 
but trains us to listen to the voice only, 
missing the subtle undertones of perception 
which even the blind so quickly and so 
inevitably acquire. ‘‘ Why listen to several 
people speaking with intermittent distinct- 
ness an abbreviated play when you can 
either go to the theatre and see a play or 
stay at home and read it in full for your- 
self? Not only is the broadcast play an 
unsatisfactory form of art. It is a danger- 
ous one. It is not even a good substitu- 
tion. All listeners should be warned 
against it.’’ 

At the close of this peroration Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie leapt to his feet as one 
eager for the battle, and his speech was 
remarkable for the number of sharply 
pointed arrows, as it were, that he shot 
against the more broadly reasoned defences 
of his opponent. His first arrow was 
directed against Miss Royde-Smith’s argu- 
ment that wireless did not give the actor 
a fair chance. ‘‘ On the contrary,’’ said 
Mr. Mackenzie, ‘‘ the radio play is good for 
the actor because it keeps him in his proper 
place—as a speaker of words. It is even 
better for the author, because it protects 
him from the liberties which stage-players 
are always taking with the author’s work.’’ 
In the palmy days of the Greek theatre the 


actor was a voice and nothing more. His 
face was concealed in a mask, and. his 
whole appearance must have _ been 


formalised almost beyond individual recog- 
nition. The broadcast play was recovering 
something of that impersonal splendour for 
the art of the theatre. 

Another good point for the wireless was, 
in Mr. Mackenzie’s opinion, that it 
encouraged intelligence in its audiences. 
A listener was an individual, unswayed by 
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the herd instinct of the crowd, which always 
tended to sink to the level of its lowest 
common denomination. Radio drama 
demanded genuine attention and genuine 
criticism, and got it too, as was proved by 
the highly useful and interesting letters 
received by the B.B.C. after any radio 
play. Even the professional newspaper 
dramatic critic never got so far as a 
genuine opinion of this kind. He would 
be helpless without the facilities which the 
playhouse offered for consultation and 
mass suggestion. 

The debate was continued by members of 
the audience, among the speakers being 


Mr. John van Druten, the author of 
** Young Woodley,’’ Mr. Ernest Milton 


and Mrs. Gabrielle Enthoven. 

Mr. Van Druten thought that the Wire- 
less Drama must stand or fall by its ability, 
not to reproduce, in what was admittedly 
a mangled form, plays written for the 
stage, but to find something that wireless 
could do which the stage play could not. The 
Film had to some extent achieved this right 
to independent existence and he thought 
that Radio would probably achieve the same, 
if it had not done so already. Mr. Ernest 
Milton deprecated Mr. Mackenzie’s stric- 
tures on the vagaries of the actor, and Mrs. 
Enthoven reiterated Mr. Van Druten’s plea 
for wireless drama of an intrinsically wire- 
less type. The broadcasting of such a play 
as Ibsen’s ‘‘ Pretenders’’ was a mistake 
and a weariness to the flesh of listeners. 

The two principal speakers concluded the 
debate by replying to one another, Miss 
Royde-Smith, having the last word, and 
carrying her resolution by a three to one 
majority. But she wisely, from the debating 
point of view, was careful to stress the 
actual wording of the resolution, ‘‘ the 
Broadcast Play is’’ rather than will be, 
** an unsatisfactory form of art.” Had the 
form of the resolution allowed for the future 
development which is promised for the 
specifically wireless drama—i.e., when the 
play is specially constructed for the new 
medium—the result of the voting would 
probably have been very different. The 
debate, therefore, may be taken as a 
distinct encouragement for those who are 
out to pioneer into the discovery of a new 
technique for wireless drama. 
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“JOURNEY’S END” & 


“HAMLET” 
By C. M. Bowen 


¢¢ TOURNEY’S END ”’ has been so 

generally and deservedly acclaimed 
that one may be excused from finding in its 
protagonist, Stanhope, some affinities with 
the character of Hamlet. This may not 
be immediately apparent to those who hold 
the conventional view of Hamlet as merely 
an irresolute dreamer; but to any one who 
has read Professor Bradley’s penetrating 
study of the character in his Shakespearean 
Tragedy, or seen an actor’s interpretation 
of it on similar lines—such as the very 
fine one by Mr. Ion Swinley a few years 
ago at the ‘‘ Old Vic.’’—the comparison 
will not seem altogether far-fetched. 

According to Professor Bradley, Hamlet 
has received, in the realisation of his 
mother’s worthlessness, a shock which has 
disturbed his whole mental balance and 
plunged him into a state of profound 
melancholy and distaste for life. The mental 
and physical strain of the war have produced 
in Stanhope a similarly abnormal state of 
mind. In both men, this mental disturb- 
ance causes a weakening of will-power, 
which they themselves, because of their own 
exacting ‘standards, tend to exaggerate, 
and of which they are bitterly ashamed. 
Stanhope has to nerve himself to action 
with whisky; Hamlet continually tries 
to spur on his resolution by some emotional 
stimulus, such as the Player’s speech; and 
both despise themselves the more that they 
need such incentives. 

This disgust with themselves and with the 
world in general finds vent in the occasional 
coarseness of speech of which both men are 
guilty, as well as in the hard cynicism of 
some of their utterances. ‘‘ Hero-worship 
be damned!’’ says Stanhope. ‘‘ What 
should such fellows as I do crawling 
between earth and heaven?’’ asks Hamlet. 
‘* We are arrant knaves all; believe none 
of us!’’ It also accounts for the savage 
hostility of their attitude towards entirely 
innocent persons who are devoted to them— 
Raleigh in the one play, Ophelia in the 
other. 
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In spite of these things, there is a moral 
force of character in both men which, when- 
ever it is exerted to the full, can dominate 
weaker Spirits with an almost hypnotic 


power. Stanhope’s treatment of Hibbert 
may be compared with Hamlet’s treatment 
of the Queen. In each case scathing 
denunciation is followed by a noble and 
inspiring appeal to the better side of the 
hearer’s nature, which is successful at the 
time, though to some extent the effect 
passes away when the influence of the 
stronger personality is withdrawn. 

One of the chief merits of Mr. Sherriff’s 
play is the way in which he not merely 
makes other characters refer to Stanhope’s 
qualities as a leader, but shows these 
qualities in action. The scene with Hibbert 
is only one out of several examples of this. 
Hamlet has fewer opportunities of showing 
such qualities in the scenes which pass 
before us on the stage, but various refer- 
ences make it clear that he possesses them. 
When his ship is attacked by pirates, he is 
the first to board the hostile vessel, while the 
fact that he is feared by the King, himself 
no coward, and idolised by the people, 
suggests that he is more than a mere 
dreamer. In the last scene, from the 
moment when he _ discovers’ Laertes’ 
treachery, he takes complete control of the 
situation; and after his death Fortinbras, 
the typical man of action, honours him with 
a soldier’s funeral. 

The inherent graciousness and considera- 
tion for others which makes Hamlet talk 
familiarly with the gravediggers, and see 
the players ‘‘ well bestowed,’’ may be 
paralleled in Stanhope’s treatment of his 
men, particularly the way in which he puts 
aside his own troubles to joke with them. 
Thus, in the last scene, when Osborne’s 
death has deprived him of almost everything 
that makes life worth living, he can answer 
Mason’s— 

‘‘ Yohr sambridges, sir. ’Arf bully beef 
and ’arf sardine. Sardine on top, sir,’’ 


with the pleasantry : 
‘** How delicious. No paté de foie gras ?’’ 
In the same spirit Hamlet, at a time 
when, as his soliloquies show, he is finding 
the whole world ‘‘ out of joint ’’’ and weigh- 
ing the pros and cons of suicide, can greet 
the Player thus: 





“JOURNEY’S END” AND “HAMLET ” 


*“ QO, my old friend! Thy face is valanced 
since I saw thee last : comest thou to beard 
me in Denmark ?’’ 

If resemblances to Hamlet’s character 
may be found in Stanhope, he has a perfect 
Horatio in Osborne. In both men may be 
seen the same unselfish devotion, the same 
unobtrusive watchfulness, the same tact in 
dealing with a more rightly-wrought nature, 
now humouring it, now administering a 
friendly check. ‘‘ ’Twere to consider too 
curiously, to consider so,’’ says Horatio 
in reply to Hamlet’s morbid fancy that the 
dust of Alexander might be found stopping 
a bunghole; and when Stanhope’s imagina- 
tion runs riot over the troubles of worms 
which lose their way and burrow deeper into 
the earth instead of upwards into the air, 
Osborne replies lightly, ‘‘ 1 expect that’s 
the one thing worms dread,’’ and, a few 
speeches later on, resolutely changes the 
subject. Perhaps Horatio, because of the 
greater difference of rank and the limita- 
tions of his own nature is less intimately 
friendly with Hamlet than Osborne is with 
Stanhope; still, it would be no exaggeration 
for Hamlet to describe him in the words 
Stanhope uses of Osborne: ‘‘ The one man 
I could trust—my best friend—the one man 
I could talk to as man to man.” And 
there could not be a more accurate descrip- 
tion of Osborne’s character than the well- 
known lines which Hamlet speaks to 
Horatio :— 


Thou hast been 
As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing ; 
A man that Fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Hast ta’en with equal thanks; and blest are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled 
That they are not a pipe for Fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please. Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart, 
As I do thee. 





“LES PLAIDEURS ” 


Mr. W. R. Dunstan tells us that his translation 
of Racine’s ‘‘ Les Plaideurs,’’? which was recently 
recommended by Mr. Norman Marshall for the con- 
sideration of intelligent amateur companies, may be 
performed by any amateur company without fee. 
Copies of the play are in the Library. 
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THE THEATRE IN POLAND 


By Eric J. 


@ a night of August of last year 
a play was given in the courtyard of 
the palace at Vilna, that Vilna which has 
changed hands so often in recent years and 
which to-day forms the subject of a dispute 
between Poland and Lithuania. It was no 
unusual thing for a play to be given in that 
place, but that day had a special character 
because Pilsudski had come to Vilna to 
address his legionaries at their annual 
congress. 

In the courtyard huge bonfires made of 
logs burned and lit up with their shimmery 
light both the crowd, who had come to 
make merry, and the old buildings, which 
formed the background of the scene. As 
popular figures arrived they were lifted up 
by enthusiastic young men and carried 
towards the palace where the Marshal was 
to receive them. Then, when tables loaded 
with food and drink were brought to the 
courtyard, there was a rush of the crowd 
in another direction, and for some time 
the scene was one first of confusion and 
then of eager expectation, as men well fed 
turned to the quarter from which should 
issue forth the actors. That time arrived 
and Napoleon’s army in Egypt came into 
the court and sat before the fires. 

The play began. It was the piece called 
‘* Sulhowski ’’ and the players were of the 
company of the ‘‘ Reduta.’’ This company, 
which is becoming famous, in a way 
resembles the Irish Players at the Abbey 
Theatre in Dublin, both by what it is and 
by what it attempts to do. For part of 
the year it is stationed in Vilna where it 
possesses its own theatre; for that city of 
beautiful churches and sacred memories 
has become another cultural centre such as 
Cracow. During the other part of the 
year the ‘‘ Reduta ”’ travels throughout the 
country and enlivens the national soul by 
the appeal of the spoken word and the 
stirring of the imagination. 

In this it follows a great tradition, for in 
the work of the re-making of Poland and 
in the conquest of freedom after years of 
seeming servitude the theatre and the artist 
played no small part. Poland might be 
dismembered and divided between Russia, 
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Austria and Prussia, and attempts might be 
made to stamp out the Polish language at 
Warsaw and Posen, yet so long as artists 
could paint pictures and express themselves 
in music, and so long as the Polish theatre 
flourished in comparatively free Cracow, 
thereby creating or maintaining a great 


tradition of actors and dramatists, the 
national soul lived and Poland was not 
conquered. Yet as the birth of a state 


does not mean the end but rather the 
beginning of difficulties, the stage in Poland 
has still its part to play, and Cracow which 
has been called upon to continue its réle in 
other forms, has given of its actors and 
its genius to the other parts of that country 
which it has helped to create. 

In these last years Poland has possessed 
somewhere about thirty-eight regular 
theatres, besides numbers of travelling 
companies (which in ways great or small 
do much the same work as the ‘‘ Reduta ’’), 
and stages improvised to meet special 
occasions or demands; whilst Warsaw, the 
capital city, has thirteen theatres, of which 
the opera and five of the others have an 
importance all their own. This flowering 
of the drama in modern Poland is, as we 
have seen, one of the results of the posi- 
tion of Cracow in the nineteenth century 
and twentieth century, but it is also due 
to other factors in historical development. 

That the Polish stage takes its place in 
Western Culture, whilst at the same time 
emphasizing a national tradition can be 
explained by two facts. By her assertion 
of her Western character Poland maintained 
her struggle with the East and remained 
a Slav of Latin culture. Asa result of the 
development which enabled her to lay the 
fundamental essentials of her drama in the 
period before she lost her independence, 
she was allowed to grasp the future when 
fate created the opportunity. For although 
the theatre was at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century dominated by mysteries 
and morality plays, at the end of that 
century the influence of visiting troupes 
from England, Italy and France had 
penetrated through the court to wider’ 
sections of the population, and had thus 




















THE THEATRE IN POLAND 


evoked a national feeling of emulation. 
To-day the Polish theatre calls upon both 
native and foreign talent. It draws upon 
both contemporary and older writers, and 
includes that rich legacy bequeathed from 
the nineteenth century represented by such 
names as Michiewicz, Slowachi, Norwic 
and Krasinsky. 


In influence from abroad France here as 
in other things has been powerful, but 
England is potent too not only with Shakes- 
peare but with modern writers such as 
Shaw, Galsworthy, Bennett and Sutro. 

In the past the theatre in Poland has 
helped to keep alive a nation, in the future 
it may help to maintain a state. 


THE COST OF ADMISSION TO 
THEATRES IN THE XVII CENTURY 


By Charles H. Lea. 


VERY now and then there are out- 

bursts regarding the charges for 
admission to theatres, and although no 
one can honestly grumble at present day 
charges, it seems as if the curmudgeon 
has been with us always. 

This thought is amply supported by a 
little volume picked up recently at a 
bookstall. 

It contains a copy of a letter sent to 
some actors in 1660 and is worth giving 
in full :— 

““ Warrant sent to ye Actors at 

ye Cockpit in Drury Lane the 

13th October, 1660. 

Whereas severall complaints have been 
made against you to the king’s most 
excellent Majesty by Mr. Killigrew and 
Sir William Davenant concerning 
unusual and unreasonable rates taken 
at your playhouse doores, of the 
respective persons of quality that 
desire to refresh and improve them- 
selves by the sight of your Morall 
Entertainments, which were constituted 
for Profitt and delight, and the said 
complaint made use of by the said 
Mr. Killigrew and Sr. William Davenant, 
as part of their suggestions for the 
pretended power and for your late 
restrainte. 

These are therefore in his Majesties 
name to require you to take from the 
persons of quality and others as dayly 


frequent your Playhouse; such _ usual 
and accustomed rates only as_ were 
formerly taken at the Blackfryers, by 
the late company of actors there; and 
you are hereby further required to bringe 
or send to me all such old Plaies as you 
doe intende to Acte at your playhouse 
that they may be reformed of Prophanes 
and Ribaldry as it shall seem meet at 
ye office of ye Revels. 
(Signed) Henry Herbert 

““To Mr. Michaell Mohan and 

ye rest of Actors of ye Cockpitt 

Playhouse in Drury Lane, the 

13th October, 1660.”’ 


At this time admission charges were 
from sixpence to half a crown, but earlier 
still they were from twopence to a 
shilling. Ben Jonson in ‘‘ Every Man out 
of his Humour” says ‘‘ Let me _ never 
live to look as high as the twopenny 
room again,’’ and Dekker has :— 

‘* Pay you twopence to a player and 
you may sit in the gallery.’’ 


The Worcester Old Elizabethans’ Dramatic 
Society recently gave their fourth annual perform- 
ance in the Perrins Hall. This year the society has 
departed from tradition in forsaking Shaw for a 
rising young Scottish dramatist, John Brandane. 

This is not so much a play dealing with fictional 
characters as an intensely sympathetic presentation 
of life in a Highland croft. 
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ITH this number of Drama, members 

of the League will receive the 
Council’s suggestions for the revision of the 
Rules, and these will come up for considera- 
tion at the annual meeting, to be held on 
Friday afternoon, June 28, at 8 Adelphi 
Terrace. The suggestions have been made 
in accordance with the recommendations 
passed at the Conference of the League held 
at Sheffield last autumn. It would be a 
bad sign if the same constitution which 
suited the League when it was founded 
continued entirely adequate after ten years’ 
work and growth, and for the consideration 
of the new proposals it is clearly desirable 
that the meeting on the 28th should be as 
widely representative as possible. We hope, 
therefore, that all members who possibly 
can will make a point of being present, 
both at the meeting, and at the Anniversary 
Dinner to be held at the New Princes Res- 
taurant on the same evening. 
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By the time this number of Drama is in 
the hands of our readers, the new Parlia- 
ment will be elected, and it is to be hoped 
that in the crush of problems which seem, 
perhaps, of more national urgency, the 
claims of the theatre may not be altogether 
ignored. If the amateur stage presents 
a wholly different complexion from what it 
presented in the time of the Theatres Act 
of 1843, the same can be said of the Pro- 
fessional Theatre, where the advent of the 
Cinema, and now the ‘ Talkie,” have 
produced a state of things which no one 
anticipated even a few years ago. 


a 


Mr. Archibald Flower has addressed a 
letter to the British Drama League acknow- 
ledging a contribution of over £4,000 as 
the result of amateur performances given 
on behalf of the funds for the rebuilding 
of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre pt 
Stratford-on-Avon. While the Drama 
League cannot claim that the entire amount 
has come from its own Affiliated Societies, 
we are happy to know that a large propor- 
tion of it may be ascribed to such a source. 
The Council therefore has gladly accepted 
Mr. Flower’s proposal that this fine achieve- 
ment should be recognised by the addition 
of a League representative to the Board 
of Governors of the Stratford Memorial 
Theatre. 


Now is the time for intending members 
of the various Drama League Holiday 
Schools to send in their names to Miss 
Margaret Macnamara at the Offices of the 
League. As already announced, the Schools 
will take place at Fairlight, near Hastings 
(August 1-14); at Tavistock (August 7-21); 
at St. Andrews (August 21-30). There is 
thus plenty of choice as regards locality. 
Each of the Schools will also differ in its 
general character, and those wishing to 
make up their minds as to which School 
would suit them best will find full details 
set forth in the three Prospectuses, which 
can be obtained post free on application. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Reviewed by Norman Marshall 


‘““The Story of the Theatre.”’ 
French. $5. 
‘* One Act Plays for Stage and Study ’’ (Fourth 


By Glen Hughes. 


Series). Edited by Paul Green. French. $3. 
‘‘ Harvard Miracle Plays.”’ Edited by Donald 
Fay Robinson. French. $3. 


‘* Modern Plays in One Act.’’ Edited by A. Mor- 
daunt Shairp. Dent. 1s, 4d. 

“John Galsworthy.’” By Leon Schalit. 
mann. 10s. 6d. 

“The Stratford Anthology.” 


Petrie. Harrap. 7s. 6d 


Hein- 
Compiled by Ronald 


ERHAPS this is not a particularly exciting 

pile of books but it is an extremely useful 

one. For instance, Mr. Glen Hughes’ book 
is, so far as I am aware, the first attempt in Eng- 
lish to summarize in one volume the main events 
in theatrical history from the earliest times to the 
present. There are chapters on the Indian theatre, 
the Chinese theatre, the Javanese theatre, and the 
Japanese theatre as well as the usual chapters on 
the European theatre. The chapter on the primi- 
tive theatre covers only seven pages, an excellent 
precedent which I hope will be followed by other 
writers. I confess that I find vague speculations 
and theories about early rites and ceremonies 
neither particularly interesting nor particularly use- 
ful. Mr. Hughes declares that his aim has been 
threefold—brevity, clarity and accuracy. Merely to 
say that he has achieved these aims would give 
a poor idea of the real value of the book, for it 
possesses another quality which is all too rare in 
books of this kind—it is extremely readable. With- 
out being self-consciously bright and chatty it is 
invariably vivid, fresh and amusing. 

The next book on the list contains twenty-two 
contemporary one-act plays by English, American 
and Irish writers which have never before been 
published in book form. At least, so the pub- 
lishers say, but I already have at least one of 
the plays on my shelves. But perhaps the pub- 
lishers’ claim refers only to America, where the 
book is published. Anyway, here is a treasure- 
trove for any amateur company in search of un- 
hackneyed one-acters as few of the plays fall below 
a reasonable standard, and among them are 
hitherto unpublished plays by Harold Brighouse and 
Allan Monkhouse. 

The book of ‘* Harvard Miracle Plays ’’ does 
not mean that the drama department of Harvard 
University has succumbed to the most sterile form 
of literary affectation and taken to writing imita- 
tions of the old miracles. This is simply a collec- 
tion of ten of the original miracle plays translated 
and adapted by various hands, prefaced by Pro- 
fessor George Baker, and edited with admirable 
notes on production and music by an experienced 
producer. The title of the book is derived from 
the fact that the majority of these plays were 
adapted for production at Harvard. A passage in 
the editor’s preface explains the method according 
to which the plays have been adapted. ‘* Where 


the old plays seemed to have the requisite pro- 
portion and construction, they were left pretty much 
as they were found, merely translated. 


But where 


a change would, it seemed, improve for modern 
effectiveness or for modern practicability, a play 
that otherwise had interest, there has been no 
hesitation about making that change. I trust, how- 
ever, that in no case has a play been so altered 
as to lose its national or cultural characteristics.” 

Mr. Mordaunt Shairp, in his anthology of modern 
one-act plays, succeeds reasonably well in avoiding 
the hackneyed while maintaining a fair standard 
of excellence—something of an achievement when 
one considers the shortage of good one-acters and 
the number of similar anthologies which have 
already appeared. The novelties include Mr. 
Harcourt Williams’ ‘‘ Au Petit Trianon ’’ and a 
play by the editor, entitled ‘“‘ The Phoby.”’ One 
is grateful for the inclusion of Mr. Geoffrey Whit- 
worth’s ‘‘Father Noah,”’ which has been too long out 
of print, and it is pleasant to find ‘“‘The Ghost of 
Jerry Blunder ’’ appearing in good company once 
again. The play is old-fashioned, but—as the editor 
remarks—*‘ having said that, we have said all 
there is against it.’’ The quality which chiefly 
distinguishes this book from others of its kind is 
the excellence of the notes on acting and produc- 
tion. The usual fault of notes is that they are far 
too detailed. It is, I think, a bad mistake to 
include details of the movements of the characters 
on the stage. Amateur stages are of such 
strangely assorted shapes and sizes that practically 
no two are alike, and detailed stage directions made 
for a stage of certain proportions merely lead to 
confusion when an attempt is made to adapt them 
to a different kind of stage. In any case it is 
bad for the amateur producer to be given detailed 
instructions of any kind. They stifle his own 
imagination and invention and result in produc- 
tions which are dull and lifeless even when they 
are technically correct. Mr, Mordaunt Shairp has 
adopted the right method. His notes are invariably 
brief, and confined to remarks on the general tone 
and atmosphere of the play, together with indica- 
tions of the most important points to be brought 
out in the production. 

Mr. Schalit’s book on John Galsworthy is another 
book which one instinctively describes as ‘‘ useful.”’ 
His method of dealing with the plays is to take 
each one in turn and analyse its plot and construc- 
tion. It is a method which could very easily be 
intolerably dull, but Mr. Schalit is one of the few 
people who can detail the plot of a play without 
boring one, and he picks out the excellencies and 
weaknesses of each play with a brevity and incisive- 
ness extremely refreshing in these days when even 
the platitudes of criticism are wrapped round in 
masses of psychological jargon. 

‘* The Stratford Anthology ”’ has been compiled 
in aid of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre Fund 
and includes contributions from five hundred and 
twenty distinguished persons. Each of these five 
hundred and twenty distinguished persons was 
invited to contribute either a passage from his own 
works or a favourite quotation. The result is a 
curious and very attractive volume, full of unexpec- 
ted sidelights on famous men and women. 
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DRAMA IN THE TRAINING COLLEGES 


By Penelope Wheeler 


‘N the recent Competition organised by Mrs. 

[ sterpare, it was at first intended that the plays 
presented by the Colleges should be placed in 

competitive order, but on consideration the plan 
was changed. The choice of plays ranged so wide 
and the aims of the companies were so different that 
no placing in order of merit was possible, and so 
each has been judged without relation to the others. 

These performances by the students of the Maria 
Grey, Stockwell, Froebel Society, and Dudley Train- 
ing Colleges took place during the year 1928-1929, 
and were visited by the same judge. Hereford 
also gave a play, which has already been noticed 
in this magazine. The performance of the National 
Training School for Cookery will not be held till 
May 27, unfortunately too late to be included in 
this review. 

The Maria Grey students had set themselves a 
certain admirable limitation. They thought of their 
dramatic work as of direct value in teaching, and 
therefore the four short plays presented had only 
such settings as could be provided in a schoolroom 
with the aid of screens, simple furniture and cos- 
tumes and ordinary lighting. It was most interest- 
ing to see how ingeniously effects were produced 
with these very unpretentious means. 

The ‘‘ Land of Memory,” from Maeterlinck’s 
‘* Betrothal,*’ was a happy choice as it contained 
parts for a large number of children, and gave 
scope for imagination in the parts of the grand- 
mother and grandfather and brother and sister. 

The adaptation from “ Pride and Prejudice 
was somewhat less successful. The quiet country- 
home atmosphere was difficult to convey as it 
called for greater sophistication. It needs consider- 
able skill to realise an apparently ordinary and 
simple scene which has nevertheless the delicate 
subtlety and variety of Jane Austen’s humour. 

The third scene, from the ‘‘ Taming of the 
Shrew,”’ presented difficulties of so opposite a nature 
to those of the last play, that it was disappoint- 
ing to see that the players were not able to give 
it more than a rather confused movement with 
no very clear attempt at characterization. Still, 
the actors, if undisciplined, were spirited, and the 
modern dress and the setting satisfactory. 

The most successful of the four entries was 
‘* Sister Clare’ from the ‘“‘ Little Plays of St. 
Francis.’’ Here the atmosphere of gentleness and 
love was well felt and suggested. There was, it 
is true, some monotony in the speaking, but there 
was no sign of the complacency and preaching 
attitude that would have been fatal. The skilful 
use of a lantern and of the shadows it cast con- 
siderably helped the scene. 

These four plays formed an interesting pro- 
gramme, The ‘* Rivals’? was the choice of the 
Stockwell Training College, and much time and 
trouble had been spent on this. Costumes and 
wigs were all made by the students themselves 
and deserved great praise. But this is not an easy 
play for amateurs. 

It is absolutely necessary for any company to 
put themselves entirely under a producer who alone 
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can look at the production as a whole. Then the 
actors will be able to be fair to the play and to 
each other. I am sure that the Stockwell College 
will next time use its power of work and its talent 
to better purpose. 

The Froebel Society’s choice was ‘‘ The Romantic 
Age.”’ Here again one sees amateurs choosing a 
play that from its very simplicity needs expert 
treatment. It is a deceptive play like all of 
A, A. Milne’s. So much is left to the actor to 
create. 

But here a clever producer had done her best, 
and the result was a pleasure and a_ surprise. 
What used to be a stumbling-block for girls— 
the wearing of men’s modern dress—has become 
less so in these days, and oddly enough, those play- 
ing the parts of Henry Knowle and Bobby were 
far less feminine than Gervase in his tunic and 
tights. Particularly interesting performances were 
given by Melisane, Bobby and Gentleman Susan, 
The whole play, in spite of that very difficult and 
dragging second act, was charming. 

The last play to be judged was ‘‘ Candida,” 
given by the Dudley Training College, with a mixed 
cast. This performance was steady and careful, 
but somewhat wanting in the sincerity that is often 
the most valuable asset in amateur work. The 
poet, however, had that quality and by his sensitive- 
ness made his lines most moving but he did not 
realise enough of the impish side of the character, It 
is important to realise what a close tie binds comedy 
and pathos. My chief criticism would be that the 
busy atmosphere of the vicarage was not enough 
insisted upon. There seemed to be unlimited time 
to sit and talk, yet Morell particularly speaks of 
their busy life. Still, an interesting performance 
well worth undertaking. The same faults are apt 
to beset each company, namely, delay in picking 
up cues, making many unnecessary and meaningless 
movements, and last of all, and most important, 
want of variety in pace, all of them faults that 
can be amended. 

In all the plays the voices were used with variety 
and the diction was of very high quality, and 
genuine efforts were made to give the play and 
nothing but the play. In spite of technical short- 
comings they attained a very fair measure of 
success, 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (STAFF) 
DRAMATIC CLUB 


This Society recently gave excellent performances 
of ‘* The Best People,” by David Grey and 
Avery Hopwood, at the Cripplegate Theatre, 
Their producer, Mr. Arthur O’Keen, made a good 
choice in this delightful comedy and his Com- 
pany responded nobly. The best performances were 
easily those of Mr. Spencer Leeming (Edward 
Lennox), Miss Beatrice Cavers (Millie), Miss Hattie 
Devonshire (Marion Lennox) and Maurice Rossiter 
(Uncle George). Mr. Francis Richardson made 
quite a good success of the masterful chauffeur. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


PASSION PLAY AT SALISBURY 


As an act of devotion for Passiontide, St. 
Edmund’s Players gave the drama of the Passion 
“The Son of Man” at St, Edmund’s Church, 
Salisbury, on Palm Sunday. There was a large 
and reverent congregation. The play, which took 
the place of the sermon at evensong, was preceded 
by a short explanatory address by the Rector (the 
Rev. R. P. Shiner). 

‘The Son of Man”? was written and arranged 
by Mrs. Shiner, wife of the Rector, and it has been 
accepted by the British Broadcasting Corporation 
for their 1930 Easter programme. The main 
theme is taken from the Gospel of Nicodemus, which 
was translated from the Greek by Professor Min- 
gana, and published last year. Local interest 
attaches to Nicodemus’ beautiful story of the 
Passion, a contemporary account written as vividly 
as those of the New Testament, since part of the 
fourteenth century manuscript is in safe keeping in 
Salisbury. On Sunday morning, following the cus- 
tom among the peasants who take part in the 
famous Passion plays at Oberammergau, St. 
Edmund’s Players attended Corporate Communion, 
as an act of preparation for their evening task. 

The play was sympathetically presented. Cur- 
tains were used to provide a setting for the various 
scenes, and the artificial lighting heightened the 
effects. The play was repeated on Monday, Tues- 
day and Wednesday evenings. St. Edmund’s 
Players have been in existence five years, and 
under the direction of Mrs. Shiner, they have pre- 
sented a series of plays which includes the Rev. 
C. Kingsford’s ‘‘ The Fullness of Time,’’ and also 
“The Heritage.’’ To perform an act of devotion, 
and to convey, through the medium of the drama, 
paramount Christian teachings, have been the 
objects which have prompted their efforts through- 
out. 


SWANAGE REPERTORY SEASON 


A summer repertory theatre has been founded at 
Swanage. The programme will consist cf entirely 
new or little-known plays, the policy of the theatre 
being to provide an opportunity for trying out, 
and for producing plays by unknown authors. 

Nine plays will be produced during the 
present season. ‘‘ The House on the Sand” 
by Shirland Quin. ‘‘ Chance”? by Mary Fox 
Davies, performed by the Repertory Players 
last July ; two plays by the late Lord Erroll—‘‘ Th 
Anonymous Letter ’’ produced by Jirnest Milton at 
the ‘© ” Theatre, and ‘‘ The Dream Kiss ”’ pro- 
duced by Esmé Percy at the Wimbledon Theatre 
—and ‘* The Undeserving ’’ and ‘* Summer Holi- 
day ’’ by Rosalind Wade. 

The company will include Mr. Felix Irwin, who 
played the lead in ‘‘ Autumn Fire ’? in New York, 
and in ‘‘ The Plough and the Stars ’’ with the 
Irish Players, and Miss Betty Potter, who worked 
for some time at the Old Vic., and who brought 
“Fashion ’? to London, in which she played the 
leading part at the Gate Theatre. 


THE LAUREATE PLAYERS 

An interesting season of plays is being given 
by this company at the Opera House, Dunferm- 
line. Their repertory includes ‘* Mr. Pim 
Passes By,”’ ‘The Importance of Being 
Ernest,”’ ** Milestones,” ‘‘ The Unfair Sex,’ a 
farcical comedy by the late Eric Hudson, two inter- 
estins new plays by a Lancashire dramatist, Ian 
Hay’s “Tilly of Bloomsbury ” and ‘ Havoc’s 
Wake,’’ a_ hitherto unacted war play. A 
revival is also contemplated of that ‘charm- 
ing comedy ‘‘ The Elder Miss Blossom,” a 
play too seldom seen in repertory seasons, with Miss 
Ivy Croucher in the part originally created by 
Dame Madge Kendal. Miss Croucher is well known 
to Dunfermline audiences for her excellent work in 
the Bernard Shaw seasons there. 

The Laureate Players are a company well 
experienced in repertory work, which meens that 
by constantly playing together they achieve that 
smoothness and harmony which count for so much 
in the successful presentation of plays of this type. 

The settings have been designed by J. Denton 
Thompson, who has contrived to present a series 
of beautiful and varied scenes with a minimum of 
material. 

Another feature of the season, on the business 
side, will be the sale of season tickets, which will 
enable the Dunfermline audiences to s2e all the 
plays at a reduced cost. 

Members of the British Drama League will, no 
doubt, look out with interest for a visit of the 
Laureate Players to their town as, after their 
Scottish season, they will be giving similar seasons 
in various other places. Their aim is to supply 
the very real need there seems to be—in_ the 
smaller towns at any rate—of a repertory company 
presenting the best plays, both old and new. 


BECKENHAM SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY 


Three performances of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ”’ 
were given recently in the Public Hall, Beckenham. 

The practicability of presenting this play is 
dependent on the availability of a complementary 
pair of principals who must fulfil a number of 
conditions besides the capacity to act, and the 
Society is to be congratulated on its ability to 
make an admirable choice from among its mem- 
bers. Possibly Mr. Bernard L. Cripps’ performance 
gave too melancholy a colour to the early stages 
of Romeo’s love-making, and Miss Ruby Reed’s 
a rather restrained view of Juliet’s whole-hearted 
passion ; but Shakespeare’s characters afford ample 
scope for differences in interpretation, and the per- 
formances were consistent throughout and reached 
a high level. 

The secondary figures in the tragedy, too, were 
well-played. In particular, one must mention, as 
outstanding, the garrulous devoted Nurse (Miss 
Daisy Bailey). 

Miss Freda Thompson’s excellent production was 
simply, but very effectively, staged. — 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


SWINTON PLAYERS 
IN THE “ TRAGEDY OF NAN ” 


A season of artistic achievements was brought 
to a worthy climax on March 19, 20 and 21, 
when the production of John Masefield’s *‘ Tragedy 
of Nan,” a production which, in its near approach 
to the full power and interpretative understanding 
of the play, surprised the Players’ most loyal 
friends. The three outstanding performances were 
those of Margaret Harrison as Nan, Edna Gavin 
as Mrs. Pargetter, and Laurie Rowlands as Gaffer. 
Each of these players gave her, and his, finest per- 
formance. The setting, devised with hangings and 
ingenious lighting, was most effective; so were the 
costumes, manufactured, perforce, out of ‘“‘ next 
to nothing ”’ by the Players’ costume department. 

Unexpectedly, this play was one of the most 
popular of the season, the takings were about 
£15, which is as high as the Players have ever 
got. But the public response to the work of the 
Players is still slow and inadequate, and a scheme 
for organizing the playgoers of the district is to 
be one of the chief works of the summer for the 


Players. The season’s programme has been: 
Shaw’s ‘‘ You Never Can Tell’? (which paid 
best of ll), Housman-Barker’s ‘‘ Prunella,’’ 


Lennox Robinson’s ‘‘ Round Table,’’ Masefield’s 
‘* Tragedy of Nan,’’ Lennox Robinson’s ‘‘ Crabbed 
Youth and Age ”’ (which gained 79 points in the 
Festival). In addition, the Players organized and 
managed the first Festival of Drama in the South 
Yorkshire coalfield outside Sheffield. 

It is Mr. Rowland’s intention to include in next 
season’s programme as much new work as 
possible, and he invites new authors to send him 
MSS. or copies of plays for consideration during 
the next few weeks. All will be returned within 
a week. The address is 46 Brookfield Avenue, 
Swinton, Rotherham (don’t omit the Rotherham, 
as otherwise the mail goes to Manchester). 


BOARD OF TRADE DRAMATIC SOCIETY 


‘* Under Cover,’’ by Roi Cooper Megrue, is a 
very ‘‘ fruity’? American bective drama, and the 
Board of Trade Dramatic Society recently gave it 
a tolerably successful performance at King George’s 
Hall, Bloomsbury. 

I am convinced this sort of play is rather a test 
for amateurs, and though well worth attempting, it 
puts the inexperienced player at a disadvantage. A 
succession of “‘ thrilling ’’ events must be taken with 
something of confidence, and a certain amount of 
briskness and dramatic skill on the part of the per- 
formers. In this production these factors were not 
always apparent, although I must select Mr. Henry 
Grant’s portrait of a deputy in the New York 


Customs as a good performance. 
Lk. fi. 
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ST. MARGARET'S (PUTNEY) FELLOWSHIP 


PLAYERS 

** Outward Bound,’”’ by Sutton Vane. At the 
St. John’s Hall, Richmond, Surrey, on April 24, 
1929. 

I take off my hat to the St. Margaret’s Fellow- 
ship Players for tackling a big job and making a 
success of it. 

The performance was not brilliant. It was 
obvious, even in the first act, which was played 
too slowly and stiltedly on account, I think, of 
general nervousness, that every member of the com- 
pany had not merely memorised words and gestures 
with a view to showing off, but had made a serious 
study of the ideas behind the play and was making 
a very sincere attempt to present these ideas to 
the audience. Confidence was gained before the 
end of the first act and the players speeded up with- 
out falling into the error of forcing the pace. The 
second and third acts were handled firmly and the 
closing scene, which might easily provide an anti- 
climax, was carried through successfully by good 
work on the part of the two would-be suicides. 

One must give these young actors full marks on 
one point. They have succeeded in learning to 
speak clearly, and I doubt if there was a single 
word uttered throughout the play which was not 
perfectly audible. Occasionally ! noticed a 
tendency towards gazing fixedly at the roof of the 
auditorium, though no one was guilty of doing this 
to excess. However, it is not an engaging habit, 
even in small doses, and should be checked 
altogether. 

L. M. Steap. 


AND CITY DRAMATIC CLUB 
“THE SKIN GAME ” 


Galsworthy’s ‘‘ The Skin Game ”’ is an excellent 
play which calls not only for thoughtful individual 
effort, but for continuous team work throughout, 
and it was chiefly in this respect that the Finsbury 
and City Dramatic Club’s production was at fault. 
Apart from the very apparent nervousness which 
played havoc with the first act, the individual 
effort was too obvious and insufficiently thought- 
ful, while the team work was practically non-existent. 
Allowances must be made for the fact that one of 
the characters was unable to play on the night, 
and a minor reshuffling of the cast was necessary 
at the eleventh hour. 

Congratulations are due to the producer, Mr. F. 
A. E. Mumford, for the humorous way in which 
he rendered the part of the Auctioneer at such 
short notice. Principally this company must learn 
to be less fidgety on the stage, to pick up cues 
more quickly and to work more easily together. 
The lack of pace was the worst fault; much may be 
forgiven any production which is slick from rise 
to fall of the curtain. 


FINSBURY 


Eric Homes. 














A SCENE FROM “JUDAS ISCARIOT,”’ 
A POETICAL PLAY BY J. LEWIS 
MILLIGAN, PRESENTED ON GOOD 
FRIDAY, 1929, AT WESTMINSTER- 
CENTRAL CHURCH, TORONTO. 











NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


SOUTH WALES DRAMA WEEK 


The competitions held in the New Town Hall 
Theatre, Pontypridd, during the week commencing 
February 25, attracted numerous and enthusiastic 
audiences. Three of the performances may be 
noted as of special merit; namely, ‘‘ The Fake ”’ 
(Frederick Lonsdale) and ‘‘ Change” (J. O. 
Francis) by the Mountain Ash and Trecynon 
Dramatic Societies respectively, and ‘‘ The Tragedy 
of Nan’’ (John Masefield) by the Swansea Stage 
Society. These all showed a high average both 
of talent and of conscientious preparation. At the 
conclusion of the competitions the adjudicator, 
Mr. Gilbert Hudson, spoke at length. He dwelt 
on the history and art of the theatre in relation 
to the present development of amateur productions 
as a form of educative recreation. He quoted the 
saying of the great Restoration actor, Betterton, at 
the age of seventy, that he was ‘* only just begin- 
ing to learn his business ’’—a reflection which 
should be valuable in guarding the losing com- 
petitors from being too easily discouraged and the 
winners from undue self-satisfaction. The pro- 
duction of ‘‘ The Fake ”’ was well thought out and 
would have done credit to any amateur company. 
The elocution and characterization were never ineffec- 
tual, and the play was well-mounted and very well- 
dressed. The principal defects were due to some 
stiffness and uneasiness of movement, a tendency 
to monotonous enunciation, and a want of precision 
in the management of minor incidents, which 
produced the effect of under-rehearsal. Allowance 
being made for the differences of the two plays, the 
performance of ‘‘ Nan”? was on the whole more 
efficient; the stage-management better, the 
characterization clearer, and the technique more 
resourceful. The first prize was awarded to the 
Trecynon players in the Glamorgan play 
“ Change.’’ They were most fitly cast and worked 
admirably together. They surpassed the other com- 
petitors not only in the mere technique of physical 
expression, but also in grasp of character, in 
feeling for situation, and in power of sustaining 
interest at the right pitch throughout long pas- 
sages. In both ‘*‘ The Fake ’”’ and in ‘* Nan”’ 
there had been individual performances that stood 
out boldly in the casts; but every part in 
“Change,’”’ without exception was excellently 
played. Even when discounted by the advantage 
that a play of Welsh life naturally afforded the 
players, this production was awarded the first prize 
and that of ‘* Nan ”’ a well-deserved second. 


LEWISHAM (NORTH) SCOUTS 


A good example of the community-made Pageant 
was that devised by Mr. Ivor H. Popham, for the 
twenty-first birthday of the Boy Scout movement, 
and carried out under his direction by the Lewisham 
(North) Scouts. With very inexpensive plant and 
materials and a lavish expenditure of ingenuity, 
patience and zeal, tempered by artistic discretion, 
“Towards Utopia ’’ was shaped into a thrilling 
and memorable celebration of the development of 
the chivalrous ideal in Sport; an ideal which may 
yet permeate international relations in other fields 
than those of football, art and science. 


WITHERNSEA 


On April 26, 26 and 27 the Withernsea (East 
Yorks) Players gave a productoin of ‘‘ The Sport of 
Kings.’ The team work was good, and the eet- 
tings were excellent. There was a tendency to 
restlessness when speaking on the part of one or 
two of the cast which spoilt otherwise good charac- 
ter-studies. The play is not one of Ian Hay’s best, 
and it says much for the spirited playing of the 
Withernsea Players that they were able to make 
it interesting. 

In spite of the architectural peculiarities of New- 
stead Grange, whose dining-room seemed unable to 
make up its mind on which side of the library it 
was situated, the production was good. There was 
a particularly slick bit of business with a tea-tray, 
and the ensemble scenes were well grouped. 
Altogether one feels that one would like to see the 
Withernsea Players in a play which was more 
worthy of their talents. 


JENNIE YOuNG. 


SUGGESTIONS WANTED 


The Worcester Old Elizabethans’ Dramatic 
Society is an Old Boys’ Society, the chief function 
of which is the production of one modern play each 
year. The choice of a play offers considerable 
difficulties as a great portion of modern drama is 
barred by the peculiar limitations of an Old Boys’ 
Society; we restrict ourselves to three female parts 
and endeavour to produce plays which have some 
distinct literary merits. 

There must be many similar societies confronted 
with similar difficulties; and I should be glad if 
any secretaries would care to communicate with 
me (c/o The Drama League) with regard to pro- 
ductions. During the three years of our existence 
we have produced ‘* Devil’s Disciple,’ ‘* Arms and 
the Man,’’ and ‘“‘ Captain Brassbound’s Conver- 
sion,’? but this year we are anxious to find some 
author other than Shaw. 

L. W. WHITEMAN, 


AUTHORS’ FEES 


The following dramatists are prepared, in certain 
circumstances, to allow their plays to be performed 
by amateurs on a_ percentage basis: Gordon 
Bottomley, Laurence Binyon, John  Brandane, 
Harley Granville-Barker, Terence Gray, Laurence 
Housman, Gwen John, Margaret Macnamara, Miles 
Malleson, Beatrice Mayor, Lennox Robinson, 
F. Sladen-Smith. Mr. Bernard Shaw _ regards 
societies who utilize all profits for the purpose of 
developing their dramatic work as ‘‘professionals’’ 
and therefore eligible for professional royalties. 
Mr. John Galsworthy’s usual practice is to maintain 
the fixed fee basis of payment. Repertory semi- 
professional societies, if definitely established, and 
bona fide working-class societies are eligible for 
percentage payment if approved by the Incorporated 
Society of Authors, 
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THE TENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BRITISH 
DRAMA LEAGUE. 


To be presented at the Annual General Meeting to be held at 8 Adelphi Terrace, 
on Friday, June 28, 1929, at 2.30 p.m. 


N submitting the Tenth Annual Report of the British Drama League, the Council are 

happily able to report another year of progress. On June 30, 1928, the League’s membership 

stood at 2,518. It is now 2,920. During the year 683 new members joined. There have 
been 281 resignations. The net increase is, therefore, 402. The number of affiliated societies 
now on the register is 1,547. 


NATIONAL FESTIVAL OF COMMUNITY DRAMA. 


The Third National Festival of Community Drama was organized by a _ Special 
Committee, consisting of Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth (Chairman), Mr. F. E. Doran, 
Miss Elsie Fogerty, Mr. J. R. Gregson, Mr. C. B. Purdom (Hon. Treasurer), Mr. C. Harold 
Ridge, with the addition of the following, who were the appointed secretaries of the six areas 
into which the country was divided for the purpose of the Competition: Mr. D. Campbell Buchan 
(Scottish Area), Miss Marsland (North Eastern Area), Mr. Hirst (North Western Area), Dr. Voce 
(Midland Area), Mr. Cyril Wood (Southern Area), Mr. C. M. Haines (South Western Area). 205 
groups competed in all, and Area Festivals were held during February and March at the following 
centres, preliminary judging having been undertaken locally: Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, London and Bristol. By the kindness of the Editor of Punch, Mr. Joseph Thorp 
was enabled to accept the Council’s invitation to judge the English Area Finals. The Scottish 
Final was judged by Mr. W. G. Fay. 

The six teams thus selected competed at the Final Festival held at Wyndham’s Theatre, 
London, on April 8. The programme was made up as follows: 


St. Luke’s Dramatic Society am '* tee ** by Jane Dransfield. 

Bristol Drama Club in ‘* Scissors for Luck ”’ by D. H. Rowlands. 

Edinburgh Elocution Club in ‘*‘ The Wooin’ O’ ’T ” by W. D. Cocker. 

Birdwell (Barnsley) W.E.A. Players in ‘‘ The Black Dogs ”’ by Machon Ibbotson. 

Liverpool Playgoers’ Club in ‘‘ The Devil among the Skins ’’ by Ernest Goodwin. 

Beethoven St. (London) Old Scholars’ in ‘‘ The Autocrat of the Coffee by Harold Chapin. 
Club Stall ”’ 


The judges were Miss Sybil Thorndike, Sir Barry Jackson, and Mr. Joseph Thorp, and 
Miss Thorndike announced the judges’ decision, which awarded the cup to the Liverpool 
Playgoers’ Club for their performance of ‘‘ The Devil among the Skins.’? The Howard de 
Walden cup was then’ presented to the club by the Countess of Lytton. 

The award for the best original play entered in the Festival was made to Mr. A. D. Cowan 
for his play ‘* The New Provost,’’ produced by the Kirkintilloch Players. 

In view of the disproportion of entries among the six areas taking part in the Festival, 
the Central Festival Committee have decided to divide the country into four instead of six 
areas, the representation from each area to be decided by reference to the number of entries. 
The Council hopes that this change will be to the benefit of the Festival, and that it may 
encourage the Southern Areas to emulate Scotland in regard to the number of societies entering 
for the Festival. 


AUTUMN CONFERENCE, 


The Autumn Conference of Affiliated Societies, held in Sheffield on November 2 and 3, 
was attended by a large number of delegates from all over the country. 

On Friday, November 2, delegates were shown the Sheffield Repertory Theatre by 
Mr. Maxwell Wray. This was followed by a reception by the Lord Mayor of Sheffield in 
the Town Hall. In the evening there was a public meeting at the Y.M.C.A. Hall, Fargate, 
under the chairmanship of Sir Henry Hadow. An address on “‘ The Public and the Theatre ”’ 
was given by Lieut-Col. Headlam, D.S.O., M.P. This was followed by a discussion, The 
following morning and afternoon the business conference was held under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth. The full minutes of this meeting were circulated in the December 
number of Drama. 

As the result of the Conference the Council have drawn up a scheme for the enlargement 
of the Council, so as to include additional members who will particularly represent the membership 
of the League outside the London Area. The change involves amendments to the exist- 
ing rules of the League, and these will be laid before the Annual Meeting. The Council 
also propose, in view of the resolution passed at the Conference, to add the Annual 
Autumn Conference to the constituted machinery of the League. This proposal will also be 
laid before the Annual Meeting. 
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In regard to the problem of fees payable to dramatists for amateur productions of their 
work, it will be seen from the minutes of the Sheffield Conference that no agreement 
was reached with the Incorporated Society of Authors on the basis of the proposal which 
had been laid before them by the Drama League Committee appointed by the Council to 
deal with this matter on the lines laid down at the Conference held at Manchester on 
October 28, 1928. The resolution passed at Sheffield was accepted by the Council, and a 
list of those dramatists agreeing to percentage terms has been printed in Drama. 

On the evening of November 3 the Conference members were able to see a_ special 
performance of the winning play in the Sheffield Playgoers’ 1928 Play Competition, ‘* The 
Pressed Man,’’ by Ruth Dodds, given in the Y.M.C.A. Hall, Fargate. 

On Sunday delegates attended services at Sheffield Cathedral, and in the evening a dinner 
was held at the Royal Victoria Hotel. 

During the Conference an exhibition of posters, etc., stage sets and designs submitted for 
the Sheffield Playgoers’ Competition was open to delegates. 

CARNEGIE TRUST ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 

This committee has met three times, and reports have been made on five applications. 
VILLAGE DRAMA SOCIETY. 

The agreement with the Village Drama Society has worked satisfactorily during the year, 
and 158 village groups are now affiliated to both bodies, one half of their subscriptions being 
paid by the British Drama League to the Village Drama Society. 

RURAL DRAMA COMMITTEE. 

Under the same agreement, a Rural Drama Committee has now been constituted, the mem- 
bers being: Miss Kelly (chairman), Lady Listowel, Hon. Mary Pakington, Miss Scrutton, 
Mrs. Granville Streatfield (representing Village Drama Society); Miss Edith Craig, Mrs. 
Penelope Wheeler, Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, Miss Margaret Macnamara (Hon. Sec.), 
(representing British Drama League). The committee has met seven times. 

DRAMA SCHOOLS. 

The third Easter School for Amateur Producers was organized by Miss Margaret Macnamara 
it King’s College for Women, Campden Hill, from April 3 to 13. Assistance was given by 
Mr. Philip Ahier, Dr. Boas, Miss Dorothy Greene, Miss Marjorie Gullan, Mr. Holford Knight, 
Mr. Norman Marshall, Mr. Herbert Norris, Mr. Harold Ridge, Miss Maude Scott, and 
Mr. Charles Thomas. Rehearsal classes were undertaken by Mr. Norman Page, and diction 
classes by Miss Elsie Fogerty. An opportunity was given to students to see behind the scenes 
of West End theatres and to visit one or two of the most interesting plays being performed 
in London. 

During the year the demand for drama schools in other parts of the country was brought 
to the notice of the Council, and it was evident that steps should be taken to promote 
this useful development, and at the same time to prevent overlapping. The newly constituted 
Rural Drama Committee has arranged for schools promoted by the British Drama League 
or by the Village Drama Society (with the exception of the London Easter School) to be organized 
under its supervision. This should ensure economy and co-operation, at any rate as regards 
such schools as are to be initiated by either of these bodies. The schools projected for 1929 
are at Fairlight, near Hastings (August 1 to 14), at St. Andrew’s (August 21 to 30), both 
initiated by the British Drama League, and at Tavistock (August 7 to 21), initiated by the 
Village Drama Society. In virtue of. the agreement the British Drama League is financially 
responsible for all schools thus jointly organized. Schools of one, two, three and nine days 
respectively have been held at Southampton, Louth, Northampton and Newcastle, the producers 
being Mr. Norman Marshall, Mr. W. G. Fay and Miss Edith Craig. In each case pre- 
liminary help to local organizers was given by Miss Margaret Macnamara, who also contributed 
lectures. 

JUNIOR DRAMA COMMITTEE. 

This committee has met nine times; the members being Miss Maude Scott (chairman), Miss 
Marjorie Gullan, Mr. John Hampden, Mr. J. W. Marriott, Mr. Mordaunt Shairp, Mrs. Eric 
Streatfield, Mr. Cecil Truman, Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth and Mr. Edward Lewis (hon. sec.). 
It has arranged for a series of articles in Drama on “‘ The Play in the School,’? which) have 
appeared in recent issues. It has organized a Dramatic Festival for the more elementary 
societies attached to clubs and educational institutions in London. Mr. Edward Lewis superin- 
tended this festival on behalf of the committee, and the thanks of the Council are due to him. 
It culminated in a most successful Final Festival at St, Pancras People’s Theatre on April 6, 
at which eight out of the thirty-eight competing teams took part. The adjudicator was Miss 
Maude Scott, in consultation with the members of the committee. The Festival was divided into 
advanced and intermediate sections, and the winners respectively were the London Association 
of Old Scholars’ Clubs in “* Michael ’’ and St. Mathew’s Boys’ Club in the Forum Scene from 
‘* Julius Czsar.’’ A trophy has been given to each successful team, kindly presented in one 
case by the Countess of Listowel, and in the other by Mr. Edward Lewis. 

MAGAZINE. . 

The circulation is mow approximately 4,000 a month. The arrangement with 
Messrs. B. Roberts and Co. has been working satisfactorily, and the advance in circulation 
is encouraging. 
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DRAMA AND EDUCATION. 

On Tuesday, January 1, a meeting of the Conference of Educational Associations at 
University College, Gower Street, was held, the subject being ‘‘ Shakespeare and the School.” 
Dr. F. S. Boas took the chair, and the speakers included Miss Elsie Fogerty and Mr. Ben Greet. 
The Council notes with interest the large proportion of schools and educational bodies which 
have joined the League during the past twelve months. 

CLUB ROOM. 

A large room facing the river on the premises of the League having fallen vacant in the 
autumn of last year, the Council decided to utilize it as a club room for members paying a 
small additional subscription to the League, i.e., 10s. 6d. annually for London members and 
5s. for country members. The decoration and furnishing of the room was kindly designed by 
Mrs. Geoffrey Whitworth, and it now offers many of the amenities of a social club, including 
the provision of afternoon tea. The membership of the club now numbers 277, of which 159 
are London members and 118 country members. The Council regards this as a satisfactory 
result, and hopes that the membership of the club room will increase to the point at which it 
may have to be restricted, for the accommodation must obviously be limited by the convenience 
of those using it. In connection with the club a series of debates has been organized—two of 
which have already taken place. The first resolution, ‘* That the Censor of Plays is a Public 
Benefactor,’’ was proposed by Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth and opposed by Mr. John Van Druten. 
The second, ‘‘ That the Broadcast Play is an unsatisfactory Form of Art,’’ was proposed by 
Miss Naomi Royde Smith and opposed by Mr. Compton Mackenzie. The latter was broadcast 
from Daventry 5 GB. These debates are open only to members of the Club Room. 

PLAYS AND PUBLICATIONS 

The award given to the best original play in last year’s National Festival—‘* Legend,”’ by 
Philip Johnston—took the form of publication, and this has been completed during the year 
by Messrs. Basil Blackwell. The One-Act Plays chosen by the Publications Committee and 
published by Messrs. Basil Blackwell during 1928 were: ‘‘ Penny for the Guy,’’ by Margaret 
Macnamara ; ‘* Sansovino,’’ by Dorothy Ewens; ‘ Gather Ye Rosebuds,” by Blair Fish; ‘* Full 
Circle,’’ by Storm Jameson, and a volume of one-act plays by C. R. Allen will appear shortly. 
CRITICAL REPORTS 
on 108 plays have been sent to members during the past twelve months. 

LECTURES AND PRODUCTION. 

Production work has been undertaken on behalf of the League during the year by 
Miss Freda Gaye, Mr. B. A. Pittar, Mr. Robert Newton, Miss Doreen Erroll, Mr. Eric Holmes, 
Mr. Cyril Wood. 

Lectures and Adjudications have been delivered by Mr. Charles Thomas, Miss Margaret 
Macnamara, Mr. Harold Rubinstein, Mr. C. B. Purdom, Mr. Laurence Tiffen, Mr. W. G. Fay, 
Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, Hon. Mary Pakington, Mr. Harold Ridge, Mr. Mordaunt Shairp, 
Miss Pezarro, Mr. Maris Davis, Mr. Cyril Wood, etc, 

THE LIBRARY : 

The Library Committee reports further progress in the development of the Library. 
2,285 volumes have been added during the past year, bringing the total number of volumes 
acquired by the Library since its inception to 14,611. (This figure includes the replacement by 
members of some 920 volumes which have at various times since 1925 been lost by them. 
The actual number of volumes now in the Library is therefore 13,691.) 

Owing to the steady increase in the stock of books it was found necessary last year to 
add more shelving. Mr. Rutherston approved of the suggestion that shelves should be fitted 
up to the ceiling in the Library, and the work was satisfactorily carried out during the August 
vacation. 

The following statistics of books issued during the year are interesting, as showing that 
members of the League appreciate the value of the Library and make full use of it. The 
total number of issues during the year was 25,103, an increase of 3,639 on the previous year. 
Of this figure 17,996 were plays, 2,535 critical works, and 4,572 reading sets. The increase 
in the number of reading sets sent out was 785. 

The new catalogue is not yet ready for the press, but it is hoped to publish it in the late 
autumn. 

Among the more notable additions during the past year have been: J. Gregor. Wiener 
Szenische Kunst. 2 vols. G. Lambranzi. New and curious school of theatrical dancing. 
Sheldon Cheney. The open-air theatre. Monumenta Scenica. Series IX. D. C. Stuart. 
Development of dramatic art. E. J. R. Isaacs, ed. Essays on the Theatre. C. Piton. Le 
costume civile en France. Complete works of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. ed. R. Crompton 
Rhodes. 3 vols. M. Luckiesh. Color and its applications. Twentieth Century Stage Decoration 
by W. R. Fuerst and S. J. Hume. 

The Committee and the Council wish to express their grateful thanks to the Rusholme 
Theatre Co., who made a most generous gift of over 500 plays to the Library, to M. Jacques 
Copeau for his edition of Moliere, and to Mr. St. John Ervine, Miss Ettlinger and others 
who have made presentations of plays to the Library during the past year. 

Their thanks are also due to Miss M. Douglass, whose voluntary help in the Library 
during the year has been invaluable. 
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B. J. SIMMONS & CO. 


LIMITED 
eben since 1857 


Com, al Wigs 
for all Published Plays, Period 
or Modern 
can be supplied 


ON HIRE 


Estimates on Application 


Competent Perruquiers sent to Town 
or anita 





1 & 8 8 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


Telephones : W.C.2 


Gerrard 5568 & 5569. 


Telephones : 
History Rand, London. 








SPOTLIGHTS 


AND 


FLOODLIGHTS 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
ALL THE LEADING DRAMATIC 
AND OPERATIC SOCIETIES 










30/- Model 
ARC LAMPS, COLOURED GELATINE, 
HALF WATT FITTINGS, DIMMERS, Etc. 
AND ALL STAGE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


WE ARE ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS 
OF ALL THIS APPARATUS AND OUR 
PRICES ARE THE LOWEST OBTAINABLE 
SEND FOR LARGE ILLUSTRATED LIST 


Delivery of all goods from stock 


D. WALTER 


107 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY 
LONDON, S.E. ‘Phone; HOP 6049 


CHEAPER TO BUY— THAN TO HIRE 











Commercial Typing Bureau 


PLAYS, AUTHOR'S MSS. 


DRAMATIC AND LITERARY 
TRANSLATIONS 


Criterion Buildings, Piccadilly Circus, W.1 
*Phone: Gerrard 1676 











THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH TRAINING & DRAMATIC ART 


Head of School: Miss Marjorie Gullan 


Classes in 


MIME & PLAY PRODUCTION 


Shakespeare. Old Comedy & Modern Drama. 
Frequent Performances. Dramatic Club. 


CHORAL SPEAKING 
Class for Conductors. Verse Speaking Choirs. 























NEW PLAYS 


“THE STORY OF SIMPLICITY AND 
INNOCENCE” 

By THOMAS NEVISON. 2s. Gd, net 
An allegorical, religious, fairy Play. Eminently suited 
for amateur performance. Music to the Play, score 
and libretto, 2s. 6d, net. 


“HANNIBAL’S TRIBUNAL” 
By DOWAGER COUNTESS OF JERSEY and _ the 
HON. E. WARD. 2s. 6d. net 
‘““A Two-Act Play of considerable merit,’’ says The 
London Teacher. 


“THOMAS THE RHYMER AND 
OTHER PLAYS” 





By K. FORBES DUNLOP. 2s. 6d, net 
“Really just what is required at present. Surely 
here is variety enough for any village company of 
players to choose from,’’ says The Devon (aczette. 

“THE HOROSCOPE” 

(A One-Act Play in two Scenes) 
By W. H. WATTS. 2s. 6d. net 


any British audience, 
Sheffield 


‘Carries enough fun to serve 
in tune with a good farce,’’ says The 
Independent. 


“THE HALLS OF CAMELOT” 
By EL L ‘DE N HILL. ls. net 
A Play adapted from Tennyson's ‘ Idylls_ of the 
King’... should appeal to many lovers of Drama, 
says The Clapham Observer. 
MSS. of Plays, Fiction, ' 
No reading fees. Current List on application. 
ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, LTD., 
29 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON 


Poetry, etc., are invited 
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Telephone: Hop 4064. Established 1820 


PERIOD WEAPONS 
of ALL DESCRIPTIONS supplied for 
THEATRICAL and FILM PRODUCTION 

Blank Cartridges, Coloured Fire, Lycopodium, 
Gunpowder, Rifles, Revolvers, Pistols, Guns, 

Batteries, Blades, etc., always in Stock. 
The oldest firm in this class of business, and specialists 

in theatrical work. 


W. H. POLLARD & SON 
Gun and Rifle Manufacturers 
5, WATERLOO ROAD, WATERLOO BRIDGE, 
LONDON, S.E.1 








Half the success of your Productions 
depends on the Costuming of your Plays 


We only supply first-class, clean and good 
fitting Costumes 
Special low quotations to 
Amateur Societies 
Fancy Dress Costumes for Hire or Sale 


D. & J. BENJAMIN, 


Theatrical Costumiers, 


3/9 HANWAY STREET, OXFORD ST., W.1 
Telephone; Museum 3725. 


Nearest Tube Station : Tottenham Court Road 











What Every Producer 
Ought to Know! 


Leading Costumiers are— 
CHAS. H. FOX, LTD., 
72 Long Acre, W.C.2. 
H. & M. RAYNE, LTD., 
15 Rupert Street, W.1. 
B. J. SIMMONS & CO., LTD., 
7 & 8 King Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2. 
D. & J. BENJAMIN, 
3/9 Hanway Street, Oxford Street, W.1 


Stage Lighting is supplied by— 
THOS, J. DIGBY ENGINEERING CO., 
LTD., 
12 & 39 Gerrard Street, W.1. 
STRAND ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING 
co... Lea, 
24 Floral Street, 
D. WALTER, 
107 Newington Causeway, S.E. 


W.C.2. 


For Everything Scenic write— 


BIRDS’ SCENIC STUDIOS & STORES, 








Classified Advertisements 
Rate ls. 6d. per line 


PERSONAL 


ECORATING your house, flat or rooms? For nominal fee 


ARTIST gives invaluable advice, can also arrange carrying out 
of work. Full colour schemes, lighting, etc., suggested. 
Box No. 655, Advert. Dept., British Drama League. 


R. LEE-WEBSTER, 
Singing), A.R.C.M., 
Acting, Singing. 
ing Examinations. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES for Teachers, Students and 
Producers. Personal lessons in London Studio. c/o Weekes and Co., 
14 Hanover Street; or Nottingham, 5 Park Row. 


L.R.A.M. (Double Diploma Elocution and 
A.T.C.L. Dramatic Coach, Speech-training, 
Complete training for L.R.A.M. Elocution or Sing- 


PRODUCERS 
XPERIENCED PRODUCER is avai'able for production of plays 
by amateur societies or special coaching. For six years with 
The Mansfield House Players. Writ Margaret Omar, “ Shore- 
lands,”” Kingsway, Hove. 


OUNG AND EXPERIENCED ACTOR AND PRODUCER would 


be glad to hear from any Amateur Society rehearsing evenings. 
London only. Twelve years’ sound professional experience in_ all 
lines For terms, ete., write: ‘* H. B.,"’ 30 St. George’s Sq., N W.1. 
TYPEWRITING 
YPEWRITING.—Plays, parts, scx narios, poems, etc., at moderate 
charges Authors’ MSS. 1s. per 1,000. Mrs. Johnson, 53 Bat- 
tersea Rise, S.W.11 ’Phone: Battersea 1669. 


‘* DRAMA ” 


mention 


VI Please 


Castle Bromwich, Birmingham. 


Plays may be obtained from— 
GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., LTD., 
39 Parker Street, W.C.2. 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON, LTD. 
44 Museum Street, W.C.1. 


JOSEPH WILLIAMS, LTD., 
32 Gt. Portland Street, W.1. 


Your MSS. and Parts can be Speedily Typed at— 
COMMERCIAL TYPING BUREAU, 


Criterion Buildings, Piccadilly Circus, 
W.1. 


MISS WEBBER’S TYPEWRITING 
OFFICE, 
6 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


Stage Weapons are obtainable from— 
W. H. POLLARD & SON, 
5 Waterloo Road, S.E.1. 


Wig Maker— 
J. H. SPAANS, 


7 Lisle Street, W.C.2. 


The above firms, who make a speciality of Theatrical 
work, are to be highly recommended to members 
of the Drama League, producers and others. Fur- 
ther particulars may be obtained by reference to 
the displayed advertisements appearing in this issue 
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Licensed Annually by L.C.C 


International Hall, 44a 
Principal: FLORA M. FAIRBAIRN 


(Late of Johannesburg, South Africa). Ballet Mistress to:— 
Opera, Royal Academy of Music; Lady Benson’s Academy of 
Dramatic Art; Etlinger Theatre School; College 
British Xylonite Works, etc. 


- as an Employment Agency 


of Nursing, 
» etc. 


Late Ballet Mistress “ Old Vic” 


Westbourne 


ss» ~6DAPHNE JAY 


Theatre, and of Los Angeles, 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 


THE COMPLETE SCHOOL FOR THE THEATRE 


The Mayfair School of Dancing, Singing & Acting 


Telephone: Park 3894 


Grove, London, W.2. 
Singing: NOONA MACQUOID 


Late of Brussels Conserv., Paris, London, and the Gilbert & 
Sullivan Opera Co. Singing. Acting, Voice Production and 
Director of fayfair Melodies.” 


Assistant Ballet Mistress, 
California, ete 





| Including Day School for Children under Registered Teacher | 





technique derived from the 
the artistic side, though the latter is, 


greatest importance : 


Children’s Amateur Classes, the i 

are entirely separate. Centres are open at :— 

THE COWDRAY HALL, la Henrietta Street 
(Three Classes.) 

GOLDERS GREEN. The St. 
classes.) 

BRONDESBURY. Christchurch Hall. (One 

BEXLEY AND SIDCUP. (Five 

CHORLEY WOOD. In 


School, Heronsfield. 


, Cavendish Square. 


Alban’s Hall, N.W.1l. (Nine 


class at the moment.) 
Classes.) 


connection with Miss Richardson's 


Instruction, 


TRAINING FOR THE STAGE AND TEACHING PROFESSION is conducted with the greatest possible attention to individuality ; 
and in the Ballet Classes, the Russian 
of course, brought out in the 


School, though rigidly enforced, is never allowed 


‘ to supersede 
Student and cared for to its fullest extent 


» as it is of the 


IN ADDITION TO THE ABOVE ARE 
instruction in which is based on the same 


method that is used in the Professional School, but they 
CROYDON. Progressive School of Music, Lower Addiscombe 
Road 
UXBRIDGE. In connection with Mrs. Cave’s School, St. 
Andrews. 


COWDRAY HALL (ror LaptEs). In connection with the College 
of Nursing.) 


AND 
CENTRAL STUDIOS, 44a Westbourne Grove. Daily 


THEATRICAL AGENCY DEPARTMENT IS UNDER THE DIRECTION OF FLORA M. FAIRBAIRN 
(Licensed Annually by L.C.C. 

FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS, and information with prone to the large Amateur Schools, 

Ballroom and MUSICAL COMEDY which are entirely separate, 


International Hall, 44a Westbourne Grove, London, W.2. 


as an Employment Agency) 


Ladies’ Classes, etc., and Modern 
apply to Miss MACGREGOR, Secretary. 


Phone: Park 3894 











PRESENT AND INTENDING 
ADVERTISERS ARE KINDLY 
REQUESTED TO NOTE that: 


The latest date on which ‘‘ copy” can 
be accepted for inclusion is the 18th of 
the month previous to month of issue. 


Advertisement ‘‘ copy ’’ to be proved 
must reach the Advertisement Offices not 
later than the 15th of the month, after 


which date no proofs can be submitted 
to Advertisers. 


Please Address 

direct to:— 

THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER 
(‘*‘ DRAMA ”), 

t Newport House, Great NEwport ST 
Lonpon, W.C.2. 


“Advasigns, Westrand”’ 
Regent 5556 


all advertising communications 


‘Grams: 
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payable to 


LTD. 


should be made 


B. ROBERTS & CO., 


All cheques 











Published the 
tst of every Month 


THE 
DANCER 1 


Edited by ESPINOSA 


Annual 
Subscription 14/6 


A Monthly Illustrated Magazine in the 
interests of British dancers and teachers 
and containing the latest social, theatrical 
and dancing news Reviewing, advising 
and instructing in all branches of the art. 


THE ONLY JOURNAL OF THE KIND IN 
THE WORLD TEACHING YOU—CORRECTING 
YOU—HELPING YOU. 
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If you have your Advertising contract for Curtain, Slides, Programme, or Street Scene to let, or if you 
are not satisfied with your present contract, get into touch with us at once. 

We are the largest and oldest established firm of Theatrical Advertising Contractors in the Kingdom, so that 
you can always be sure of the best possible rental from us and above all sure of your Cheque in advance. 

Write, or preferably give us a call when in Leeds or London and, should business result, we are confident 
that you will be more than satisfied. 


OAM TELEPHONE 
LEEDS LEEDS 20555 





THE ORIGINATORS OF THEATRICAL ADVERTISING 
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The Actors’ Church Union 
AIMS and METHODS 


Ministration to Church .\ctors and Actresses especially when on tour. 
Recognition and consecration of the ‘* Ministry of Recreation.”’ 
Theatrical Lodging List recommended by members of the profession. 

. Residential Hostels for children of touring actors. 

Chaplains are priests attached to theatres or music halls with the 
sanction of the Diocesan by the President, Bishop Talbot, and the kind 
permission of the management. 

Members belong to the Theatrical or Variety Artists’ profession 
and forward the work of the Union in various wavs. Minimum and 
ordinary subscription 2s. 6d. a year. 

Priest-Associates are priests in sympathy with the work of the Actor 
and of the A.C.U. 

Associates are Churchpeople prepared to give personal service as 
opportunity offers. Minimum and ordinary subscription 5s. a year. 

Subscribers help by annual subscriptions according to their means. 

Donations and Annual Subscriptions are gladly welcomed, 
particularly from plavgoers. 

Hon. Treasurer—G. MUNRO MILLER, ESO., 
Actors’ Church Union, 28 Soho Square, W.1. 
Bankers—WESTMINSTER BANK LTD., 52 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 
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